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the older medical men, and it was a privilege to be counted among 
his friends. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Academy March 13, 1889. He 
died February 20, 1909. 

Francis H. Williams. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, preacher, soldier, author, was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 22, 1823. His pre- 
liminary education was obtained in a private school at Cambridge, and 
he was graduated from Harvard College in 1841. After graduation 
he taught for six months in a boarding-school at Jamaica Plain, and 
then became private tutor to the sons of a cousin, who at that time 
resided in Brookline. Here, domesticated in an affectionate and 
interesting family, and having access to a library the shelves of which 
were loaded with the works of French and German writers with which 
for the first time he then came in contact, he led a happy life. The 
beautiful country about Brookline fascinated him, and he spent hours 
in rambling over the hills, watching the birds and animals and gath- 
ering wild flowers. " We often had school," he says, " in the woods 
adjoining the house, perhaps sitting in large trees, and interrupting 
work occasionally to watch a weasel gliding over a rock or a squirrel 
in the boughs." 

The Brook Farm experiment was then in full career and Higginson 
came in contact, while living in Brookline, with several of the young 
men who were at that time giving practical proof of their faith in 
communistic theories. Obviously these theories did not reach him, 
although, so far as money matters were concerned, he at this time 
deliberately renounced all thoughts of the accumulations that might 
be had from the law as a profession, and under the influence of the 
books that he was then reading, concluded that a life of extreme 
economy was without terror for him. So minded, he became engaged 
to be married, and returned to Cambridge in September, 1843, where 
he entered college as a "resident graduate," having no clearly defined 
purpose or intention as to the future, but attracted by the thought of 
a purely literary life carried on in an unworldly spirit with the pos- 
sible chance of an appointment as professor as a reward. The in- 
fluences that surrounded him while in Cambridge are best told by 
himself: "There were always public meetings in Boston to be at- 
tended, there were social reform gatherings where I heard the robust 
Orestes Brownson and my eloquent cousin, William Henry Channing ; 
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there were anti-slavery conventions, with Garrison and Phillips ; then 
on Sunday there were Theodore Parker and James Freeman Clarke, 
to show that one might accomplish something and lead a manly life 
even in the pulpit." Then, as ever after, manliness was with him an 
essential feature of life, and it was with the thought that " even in 
the pulpit" a man might lead a "manly life," that he gravitated 
towards the "liberal ministry," and in preparation therefor entered 
the Harvard Divinity School. He completed the regular course of 
study there and graduated in 1847. 

On the 30th of September of that year he married, in Boston, his 
cousin, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Walter Channing. Mrs. 
Higginson, not long after her marriage, became a confirmed invalid, 
but she survived until September 2, 1877, when she died at Newport, 
Rhode Island. In the preface of "Malbone," Higginson makes the 
statement that " Aunt Jane," a character in that novel, was studied 
as closely as possible from real life, and the bright sayings of the 
lady were the fruit of a long habit of jotting down her actual conver- 
sation. We shall probably not be far out of the way if we conclude 
that this statement points out where a clue to the character of Mrs. 
Higginson may be found. 

In 1847, the year that he graduated at the Divinity School, and 
the year also in which he was married to his cousin, he received a 
call from the First Religious Society at Newburyport, then ostensibly 
Unitarian, which call he accepted. He was ordained, at his own 
suggestion, by the Society itself without the intervention of an ordain- 
ing council. In Newburyport he was drawn into the temperance 
agitation, the peace movement, the woman's rights movement, and 
the anti- slavery movement. He did, indeed, accept in 1848 — though 
hopeless of election — the nomination for Congress from the Free Soil 
party, a party defined by him as "political abolitionists," and, while 
still a settled clergyman at Newburyport, he actually entered upon an 
active campaign in that congressional district. His nomination was 
due, partly at any rate, to Whittier. At Cambridge he had been a 
friend and associate of Lowell. His life at Newburyport brought him 
in contact with Whittier. The anti-slavery sentiments of both these 
poets drew him into close and sympathetic touch with them, and 
though he was strong enough to stand alone, he welcomed the support 
of their influence. 

His career as an anti-slavery candidate for Congress, stumping the 
district in search of votes, or perhaps it would be better to say in an 
effort to create public opinion and to identify himself with a cause, 
naturally aroused hostility in his congregation. He himself says that 
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he preached himself out of the pulpit. His sermons doubtless had to 
do with his separation from this congregation, but his political speeches 
must also be reckoned in the general accounting. For two years and 
a half he retained connection with this parish, and during all that time 
he had the cordial support of the younger members of his congrega- 
tion. Then, for two years after the severance of this connection, he 
continued to live in Newburyport, teaching private classes, serving on 
the school committee, organizing public evening schools, and enlisting 
the young ladies of the town in the instruction of factory girls, thus 
making himself a living force in local affairs. As if all this were not 
enough for one man, he was at the same time busily engaged in 
writing editorials and communications for three or four newspapers. 

In February, 1851, a fugitive slave, known as Shadrach, was rescued 
by Boston negroes from the hands of the officers having him in custody, 
while actually within the precincts of the Suffolk Court House. This 
evasion of the enforcement of the fugitive-slave law caused a commotion 
even in Washington, and it was not long before a second test was made 
of the power of the federal government to enforce in Massachusetts an 
obnoxious law in a community thoroughly loyal and obedient to law, 
but hostile to the principles on which this particular law was based. 

Following the rescue of the negro Shadrach in February, 1851, Hig- 
ginson joined the Vigilance Committee in Boston, an organization the 
purpose of which was apparently to be on the alert and ready to aid in 
such cases, but without definite plans as to how assistance might be given. 
The committee was divided in opinion on the question of forcible resist- 
ance to the authorities. His official connection with this organization 
soon caused him to be summoned to Boston, where in April of the same 
year the arrest of Thomas Simms, another fugitive, brought the Vigilants 
face to face with the question of what they should do. At the meeting 
of the committee Higginson urged action in opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the law, and at a crowded public meeting held subsequently in 
Tremont Temple he spoke vehemently, his counsels on this occasion being 
characterized as of a nature to bring the community to the verge of a 
revolution. More moderate speeches at the same meeting had the effect 
of counteracting the influence of his speech, and Higginson was left to 
organize secretly, as best he could, a plan for the rescue of Simms. Pre- 
cautions taken by the officers having the fugitive in charge prevented 
the success of the plan for the rescue. 

It happened that the United States Marshal having charge of the 
fugitive was Charles Devens, a schoolmate and a friend of Higginson. 
The relations of these two men to each other and to the subject under 
discussion thoroughly illustrate the complexity of the political situa- 
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tion in Massachusetts caused by the attempts at that time to enforce 
the fugitive-slave law. Here were two men, both hostile to slavery, 
both animated by a keen sense of honor, both striving to do their 
duty. The one if he should perform the duties of the office which he 
had accepted would be compelled to restore to slavery an individual, 
entitled under local laws to his personal freedom. The other, should 
the decision of the case have the effect of returning the fugitive to 
his master, and should opportunity offer to attempt the rescue of the 
fugitive, would be prompted by a sense of duty to violate the laws of 
his country and in such event would himself become, in all probability, 
either a fugitive from justice or a prisoner. 

Higginson wrote to Devens imploring him to resign rather than to 
be the instrument of sending a man into bondage. The answer was 
courteous, but Devens considered that, however repugnant the perform- 
ance of this service might be, the service was nevertheless inherent 
upon his having accepted the office of marshal. Simms was returned to 
servitude. The vigilance of the police prevented any attempt to release 
him. Devens showed how deeply he felt the burden of rendering offi- 
cial service which would perhaps cost a man his freedom, by making two 
efforts at a later date to secure through purchase the liberty of the negro, 
the first offer being refused by the master and the second attempt being 
frustrated by the outbreak of the war. In the course of military 
events Simms recovered his freedom, and Devens at a later period was 
able to help him pecuniarily and otherwise. 

In 1852 Higginson was invited to take charge of the Worcester Free 
Church, an organization which sprang up under the influence of Theo- 
dore Parker's society in Boston, in which there was no church member- 
ship, which did not call itself specifically Christian, and which held no 
communion service. This call he accepted and his evening lectures or 
sermons soon became very popular. He retained connection with this 
church for six years and in 1858 resigned in order to devote his life to 
literary pursuits. 

It will be seen at a glance that his relations with his followers here 
were widely different from those which existed between himself and his 
congregation at Newburyport. Fresh from the Divinity School, without 
political record, he had assumed charge at Newburyport of a congrega- 
tion having a history of two hundred years behind it and having as a 
body no pronounced political opinions. There was, however, a certain 
amount of denominational adherence and of pride in the old church. 
On the other hand, he came to Worcester, a preacher without a congre- 
gation and an open advocate of resistance to the government in all 
attempts to enforce the fugitive-slave law. This move was made at the 
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call of a body of active reformers, all abolitionists, having no strong 
element of cohesion; a mere aggregation of extremely independ- 
ent individuals; leaders in public movements, whose popular in- 
fluence was restrained by the fact that they were combating local 
prejudices and attacking opinions sustained by conservatism and social 
power. Higginson says of Wendell Phillips that to abolitionism he 
"sacrificed his social position, his early friendships, his professional 
career," and of himself he says that he found himself in fashion in 
Worcester, " at least with the unfashionable." The portals of society 
could not have remained closed in that place to a Higginson married 
to a Channing if he had cared to cause them to open, but the illness of 
his wife and the gratification that he derived from social intercourse 
with those who sympathized with his views prevented him from pene- 
trating abodes where an abolitionist, a woman's rights man, and a 
Parkerite would not have been altogether persona grata. He says in 
one. place, " I cannot dispense with the society which we call unculti- 
vated." If he found any such in Worcester he did not rely upon it 
altogether, for he discovered cultivated, genial friends, unknown to so- 
ciety, with whom he had delightful intercourse. The home of a tailor, 
for instance — of whom Higginson wrote that he had the freshest and 
most original mind in Worcester — who stood at his cutting board all 
day, and who at night read Browning with his charming wife, and this 
too at a time when to be able to read Browning meant even more than 
it does to-day, furnished one place of resort. In such families as this, 
where the free interchange of opinions on all topics was permissible, he 
found the sort of social intercourse that he wanted. His time was taken 
up with outdoor exercise, writing for the papers, and at times in giving 
a helping hand to some escaped slave. Naturally, fugitives from servi- 
tude claimed assistance from such a body as his church, and it follows 
of course that actual aid was freely given to help them on their way to 
freedom. 

He quotes in his " Cheerful Yesterdays " from a contemporary 
journal, apparently his own, in illustration of that curious period, a 
paragraph describing the impression of the writer on thus participating 
in revolutionary work, in which the journalist states that it is strange 
" to see law and order, police and military, on the wrong side and find 
good citizenship a sin, and bad citizenship a duty. . . ." 

On the 25th of May, 1854, there came to him a summons to 
Boston to attend a public meeting to be held in Faneuil Hall in con- 
sequence of the arrest of Anthony Burns, another fugitive. Higginson 
found the Vigilance Committee inadequate for the situation through 
the non-resistance element and through division of opinion. Those 
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who were willing to act personally in forcible resistance were, however, 
left in charge of the situation, and of these Higginson was selected as 
the leader. The fugitive was confined in the United States Court 
room in the Suffolk Court House, the jails of the state not being at 
the behest of Federal officers for the confinement of persons who had not 
violated any state law. A plan was devised to take advantage of the 
Faneuil Hall meeting. An announcement was to be made, while the 
meeting was in progress, that an attack on the Court House was being 
made. This would break up the meeting and bring a mob up to Court 
Square, under cover of which such an attack might be successful. 
The various parts of this disjointed scheme did not fit very well to- 
gether, and the attack resulted in a mere fiasco. The killing of one of 
the deputies at an early stage of the affair seems to have paralyzed the 
combatants, and out of it all the only visible result was that T. W. 
Higginson, alone of all the clamorous abolitionists, had shown conspic- 
uous courage, the only real contestant for supremacy in that time being an 
unknown colored man. Then followed the consequences of the assault; 
an inquest by the grand jury and the indictment of Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, Thomas "Wentworth Higginson, and others. The fact 
that a man had been killed at the Court House gave to the proceedings 
a solemnity and an importance which they might otherwise have 
lacked. The distinguished men thus brought to the bar made no 
effort to escape their trial, but the issue was never fairly met by the 
submission of the case to the jury. The indictment was quashed on a 
technicality. This episode cost Higginson the good will of many 
persons whose approval he would have enjoyed, but this fact did not 
cause him to swerve a jot from his position. Neither then nor there- 
after did he offer excuse or apology for what he had done. He was 
actuated by principle, firm, unyielding, and unchangeable. 

Serious as was the position of these men while under indictment, it 
is evident that Higginson's family were not much disturbed by it, nor 
had they much fear of the result. His mother, writing concerning it, 
picked out a curious phrase in the indictment and referring to it face- 
tiously informed her correspondent that she was not troubled at having 
a son "riotously and riotously disposed," while on the occasion of a 
suggestion made by his wife that her letters to him while he was in 
prison might be read by the jailer, another member of the family re- 
marked, "Not if he writes them in his usual handwriting." 

In October, 1854, a deputy supposed to have' come to "Worcester in 
search of evidence against the participants in the Burns riot was 
recognized and was attacked by a mob of negroes. A number of abo- 
litionists, among whom was Higginson, interposed, protected the deputy, 
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and with much difficulty saved him from serious harm and succeeded in 
getting him out of the city. Higginson rode with him in the vehicle 
in which he was transported to safety, and, although his feelings of 
hostility towards the man were not vile enough to permit his sacrifice 
by the mob, he humorously tells us that while he thus had him at 
his mercy he took an inhuman advantage of him and gave him a 
discourse on the baseness of his career. 

After the Burns affair all attempts to enforce the fugitive-slave law 
in Massachusetts ceased, but the abolitionists made preparation for 
active interference in case opportunity offered, and kept in com- 
mission a yacht which was nominally for hire, but which was ready at 
all times for several years to receive a fugitive or, as the case might 
be, his master, and take him on a cruise while the excitement should 
last. Higginson was a stockholder in this yacht. 

As was the case when in Newburyport, he did not allow bis crusade 
against slavery to prevent his taking an active part in Worcester in 
affairs of more immediate and local importance. He interested him- 
self in the new question of a prohibitory law, was for a time secretary 
of the state committee, and took a hand in the local enforcement of the 
law. He, was deeply concerned with the problem of discharged convicts, 
and at a later period he served as a delegate to a meeting of prison 
reformers in Europe. He was firm in the conviction that the lives of 
many of these convicts could be rescued. 

The peculiar nature of his religious society led to a certain amount 
of ostracism. Edward Everett Hale was for a time, at any rate, the 
only clergyman in Worcester who would exchange with him. Later 
he was brought into amicable relations with others. As was to be ex- 
pected, he was put on the school committee, from which, however, he 
was subsequently dropped for defending the right of a Roman Catholic 
father to decide which version of the Scriptures his child should read 
in school. Later he was reinstated. He had a hand in organizing, 
the Worcester Public Library. He, with others, organized a local 
Natural History Society. His fondness for out-of-door exercise took 
shape in tramps over the hills about Worcester and in boating on Lake 
Quinsigamond and in the organization of a gymnastic club, a skating 
club, and a cricket club, of each of which he was president. 

He dates the beginning of his literary life from the publication of 
" Saints and their Bodies " in the " Atlantic Monthly " in 1858. It is 
true that the " North American Review," the " Christian Examiner," 
and " Putnam's Magazine " had already published articles from his pen, 
and that numerous communications and short poems had found a 
ready welcome in the columns of certain newspapers, but for such recog- 
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nition as this he cared but little. The acceptance of an article by the 
Atlantic was for him a baptism as a litterateur. 

From November, 1855, to May, 1856, he was in Fayal. What he 
found there worth observing is set forth in a paper entitled "Fayal and 
the Portuguese," originally published in the "Atlantic Monthly" in 
November, 1860, and reprinted in " Outdoor Papers." 

The Kansas Nebraska Act was passed in 1854, and the struggle for 
possession of the territory of Kansas between the free states and the 
slave states began at once. In Massachusetts organized emigration 
from that state to Kansas was effected through the agency of the 
Emigrant Aid Society. This movement was at first of a peaceful 
nature, but later such emigrants as went forth were better prepared 
for emergencies. Higginson arrived in Boston from Fayal in May, 
1856. A public meeting which was held in Worcester in honor of his 
return was converted into a call for volunteer emigrants to Kansas. 
A committee was appointed, of which he was secretary, under whose 
auspices three parties of emigrants were sent forward armed with rifles 
and pistols and prepared for camping out. He himself was first sent 
to St. Lou is to look out for a stray party of emigrants whose progress had 
been hindered, and later, as agent of the National Kansas Committee, 
having its headquarters at Chicago, he was sent to Kansas with a con- 
voy of rifles to oversee a party of emigrants. On this expedition he 
met the famous " Jim Lane " at the head of a party of mounted 
followers, and was honored by an appointment on Lane's staff with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He passed safely through Kansas, though 
the trip was not without the fascination of actual peril. He speaks of 
the " tonic life " of these weeks, and says that when they were over and 
he arrived where he could call for help upon a policeman, he felt as if 
"a despicable effeminacy had set in." 

In January, 1857, he joined with a few other Republicans and 
Garrisonian Abolitionists in calling and in holding a state disunion 
convention. A call for a national disunion convention was also circu- 
lated, Cleveland being the appointed place of meeting, but the financial 
panic of 1857 prevented the meeting of this convention. 

February 2, 1858, John Brown wrote to him, as " an abolitionist " 
and "a true man," for pecuniary aid in perfecting what Brown con- 
sidered the most important undertaking of his life. This celebrated 
abolitionist was already famous, and Higginson says that there was but 
one way of thinking among the Kansas Free State men as to the most 
extreme act of John Brown's Kansas career, the so-called "Pottawa- 
tomie Massacre." As one of them put it, Brown saw the necessity of 
some such blow and had the nerve to strike it. " Personally," adds 
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Higginson, " I have never fully reconciled myself to this vindication 
of ' the blow,' " and he claims that Brown is to be judged as " a pure 
enthusiast — fanatic, if you please." 

Brown had developed a plan for penetrating Virginia with a few fol- 
lowers, not with a view to an insurrection, but with intent to assemble 
fugitives, and if unable to protect them in local fastnesses to send them 
to Canada. In this plan Higginson, Theodore Parker, and others of 
the anti-slavery leaders co-operated and raised money for its further- 
ance. The details of the scheme were betrayed, and action on the part 
of Brown was necessarily postponed. In October, 1859, came the 
attack on Harper's Ferry, a proceeding on the part of Brown radically 
different from the plan previously proposed by him, in aid of which the 
money referred to above had been contributed, and further a proceed- 
ing which was opposed by Brown's followers. For a time all those 
who had been in touch with this fanatical leader and all those who had 
furnished him with money were under suspicion and were in danger 
of arrest. Some fled to Canada, but Higginson felt that it was his 
duty to stand his ground and give Brown his moral support, and he 
goes on to state that with Brown in confinement there was, of course, 
an immediate impulse to rescue him from prison. " I do not know 
how far this extended," he says, " and can only vouch for myself." 
Brown, however, had absolutely prohibited any such attempt, and 
unless he could be led to change his opinion any efforts to rescue the 
inflexible old man would be thrown away. It occurred to Higginson 
that Brown's wife might, in a personal interview, influence the prisoner 
to recede from this position, and he went to North Elba and secured 
her co-operation. The plan failed through the stubbornness of Brown, 
who refused positively to see his wife. A harebrained effort was 
shortly afterward started to rescue two of Brown's followers, but the 
leader chosen for the purpose, after carefully inspecting the ground, 
pronounced the scheme impracticable. When this proposition was 
under consideration, Higginson went to Harrisburg to meet the leader 
of the enterprise, to arrange details, and to take part in the rescue if 
it should be attempted. On the abandonment of the expedition he 
returned to his home. 

At the outbreak of the war he visited Governor Andrew and volun- 
teered, if provided with the necessary funds, to invade the Virginia 
mountains with a small force of men selected from the Kansas Free 
State men, and kindle a back fire there, with a view of distracting 
attention from the national capital, then in peril. There was no con- 
tingent fund in Massachusetts that could be used, but a small sum of 
money was raised from private sources. Governor Curtin of Pennsyl- 
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vania was consulted, but events moved so rapidly that the proceeding 
became unnecessary and even undesirable. 

In the spring of 1861 he was offered the command of the 4th Bat- 
talion of Infantry, then hastily raised for government service. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the impending collision had for some time 
back induced him to turn his reading towards military works, so that 
he had acquired an academic acquaintance with the theories of attack 
and defense, he did not feel competent to assume charge in the field 
of a battalion of troops. Moreover the state of his wife's health at 
that time was precarious, and she was especially dependent upon him. 
A third and probably a prevailing reason was the. uncertainty of the 
government position on the slavery question, and the fear that, as com- 
manding officer, he might be compelled to return fugitive slaves to their 
masters. 

By the fall of that year the anti-slavery position of the government 
had become more clearly defined, and he sought and obtained permis- 
sion to raise a regiment of which he was to be second in command. 
After three months of hard labor in raising companies in different 
parts of the state, and after about half the necessary companies had 
been raised, an order putting a stop to recruiting rendered all of this 
preliminary work abortive. Recruiting was renewed in 1862, and he 
then raised a company for the 51st regiment^ of which company he was 
commissioned as Captain, September 25, 1862. He quotes in his 
" Cheerful Yesterdays " a popular nonsense rhyme made at his expense 
about this time which ran as follows: 

" There was a young curate of Worcester 
Who could have a command if he 'd choose ter, 
But he said each recruit 
Must be blacker than soot, 
Or else he 'd go preach where he used ter." 

Very shortly after receiving his commission as Captain in the 51st 
regiment he was offered by General Saxton, military commander of the 
Department of the South, the command of a regiment of freed slaves. 
This offer fulfilled, he says, the dream of a lifetime, and after investi- 
gating the circumstances under which the offer was made, he accepted 
it. November 10, 1862, he became Colonel of the 1st South Carolina 
volunteers, afterwards the 33d United States colored troops, the first 
regiment of freed slaves mustered into the United States service. The 
regiment was stationed near Beaufort, South Carolina. During his 
connection with it, whether on the march or in camp, he made a close, 
analytical study of the negro as a soldier, the record of which is to be 
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found in his " Army Life in a Black Eegiment." It chanced that he 
was not engaged in any large battle, but he went on expeditions up the 
St. Mary's, the St. John's, and the Edisto. "While up the St. John's 
the city of Jacksonville was captured by his command and was held by 
him until he was ordered back to head-quarters. On the Edisto raid 
on the 10th of July, 1863, he was wounded. He was shortly thereafter 
invalided and sent North and, although he thought at one time that 
he was well enough to resume active service, he found on returning to 
his regiment that he was not able to bear the exposure of camp life. 
He resigned in October, 1864. 

His wife had meantime, for the sake of her health, gone to Newport 
to live. He joined her there and resumed literary work. Suggestions 
as to his life in that place will be found in " Malbone " and in " Old Port 
Days." 

In 1878, shortly after the death of his wife, he took a trip to Europe, 
where he was cordially received as a representative of American liter- 
ature, and where he met Froude, Carlyle, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Darwin, and many other distinguished Englishmen. On 
his return to this country he settled at Cambridge, where in February, 
1879, he married Mary P. Thacher, herself an authoress of some note. 

The numerous services which he performed for the public in New- 
buryport and at Worcester indicate his sense of civic responsibility 
and his willingness to give to the public without reward what there 
was that was available in his still vigorous body and his richly en- 
dowed intellect. Though no longer able to endure as much as for- 
merly, still he performed substantially the same r61es at Newport and 
at Cambridge, renewing his former experiences even to the extent of 
being dropped from the Newport School Committee, serving as trustee 
of public libraries, organizing social clubs, and patronizing Shakespeare 
and Browning Societies. To his connection with the Colonial Club of 
Cambridge we owe the preservation on canvas of an adequate repre- 
sentation of his person. The picture of the first president of the club 
graces the walls of the clubhouse. While in Newport and in Cam- 
bridge he was for many consecutive years engaged in giving lectures 
and in editorial works on the " Index " and the " Woman's Journal." 

He was elected to the Legislature in 1880 and again in 1881. He 
served one year as chief of the personal staff of Governor Long. He 
was three years on the State Board of Education and served seven 
years as state military and naval historian. He says, indeed, " Look- 
ing back fifty years, I cannot put my finger on five years when I myself 
was not performing some official service for the city or state or both 
simultaneously." Heentered actively the Cleveland campaign in 1888 
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and reluctantly ran for Congress on the democratic ticket. Although 
not elected, he was gratified by the vote. 

His old age in Cambridge and at his charming summer residence 
at Dublin, New Hampshire, was peaceful, and his days were full of 
happiness. The various reforms in which he had been interested were 
either accomplished or in a fair way of being so. He no longer felt 
estranged among his fellow Unitarians. They had so nearly reached 
his own position on the question of religious freedom that he could 
and did join the congregation of the First Parish in Cambridge. He 
was blessed with offspring, and, indeed, before he died he was glad to 
welcome in his household a new member of the family, of a generation 
twice removed from his own. 

With growing years and increasing fame he was accustomed to re- 
ceive his friends on the recurrence of his birthday, and this custom he 
kept up to the last whenever his health would permit. These recep- 
tions were originally inaugurated on his seventieth birthday, and the 
scores of persons who annually thereafter took advantage of them to 
pay their respects to the Colonel bore testimony to the extent of his 
fame and to the great change in the popular estimate of his character 
since the days of his personal attack on the Suffolk Court House. 
They were interrupted by a severe illness which kept him in the house 
for nearly two years. It was during this period of physical suffering 
that his " Cheerful Yesterdays " was written. Propped up in bed, 
leaning against the pillows, he dictated the book, the spirit of which 
shows that even under those circumstances his to-day as well as his 
yesterday was cheerful. 

He was honored by the Western Reserve and by Harvard Universi- 
ties with the degree of LL.D. He was Vice-President of the Liberal 
Congress of Religion, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Corresponding Member of the Royal Society of Canada, 
Member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, and Member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

A chronological list of his publications was prepared and published 
in 1906 by the Cambridge Public Library, and in this publication there 
is also an alphabetical list of books and articles pertaining to his life 
and career. The information contained therein will be found to be 
very serviceable to the biographer of Colonel Higginson. It needs, 
however, to be supplemented with the publications made after 1906. 
His collected works were reprinted in 1900 in seven volumes. In 1906 
a volume was put forth entitled " Part of a Man's Life." 

Colonel Higginson died May 9, 1911. He was accorded a military 
funeral by the Loyal Legion, of which he was a member, and was 
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escorted to his last resting place by a guard of colored men, a fitting 
tribute on their part to the devotion of his life to the cause of the 
down-trodden of their race. 

When the Colonel entered the field of active life he devoted his 
energies to three causes : Freedom for the colored race ; freedom from 
the trammels of the law, for women ; freedom in religious belief from 
the restraints of dogma. To the first of these causes he sacrificed, in 
his youth at least, social position and political ambition, and later the 
chance of military promotion. To a certain extent the championship 
of the second and third of these causes could only be prosecuted dur- 
ing the same period under similar disadvantages. Coupled with these 
three reforms, but holding a secondary position in his esteem, was the 
open advocacy of Outdoor Exercise or Athletics, of Higher Education 
for Women, and of Temperance for all. 

He lived to see the slave released from bondage and to see Woman's 
Suffrage adopted in several of our states. He attended services in 
later life in a church where Theodore Parker would have been wel- 
comed in the pulpit. He had but to cast his eyes across the Charles 
to see, in the Stadium, the evidence of the extraordinary hold upon 
modern collegiate life developed by athletics and intercollegiate 
games. The group of buildings made use of by Radcliffe College for 
the higher education of women in Cambridge he might daily see, and 
he might also have heard that the preponderant number of women in 
some of the Western State universities made it questionable in the 
minds of some philosophic observers whether in the near future it 
might not prove that there would be a body of highly educated females 
in these states, while the bulk of the men, absorbed in business and 
industries, would be found to have contented themselves with a high 
school education. If in his latter days he had travelled from Maine to 
the Mexican border he would have found that Prohibition had so far 
prevailed that a thirsty man would often have to wait for entry into 
an unprogressive state if he wanted anything stronger than water to 
drink. There still remained fields in which, if strength had been 
granted him, he might as a reformer have worked. International 
arbitration, civil service reform, and the abolition of monopolies are to 
be found in his list of what remains to be accomplished. 

Any man who reads Colonel Higginson's accounts of his personal 
experiences will realize not only that he was a courageous man, being 
absolutely devoid of fear, but also that he actually thirsted for adven- 
ture. He would have enjoyed being present at the liberation of 
Shadrach, not alone because the rescue of the slave was in accord with 
his moral convictions, but because of an impulse in his blood which he 
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describes as "an intrinsic love of adventure." This love of adventure 
doubtless had voice in all his after proceedings. The story of his army 
life is tinctured with it. He knows " nothing in life more fascinating 
than the nocturnal ascent of an unknown river leading far into an 
enemy's country," or, again, " of going into a region where peril made 
fascination." At any time, he says, by going into the outskirts at one 
of his camps, one could have a skirmish which, he adds, was nothing 
but fun. Such expressions as these betray the soldier rather than the 
preacher, the lecturer, or the translator of Epictetus and the Sonnets 
of Petrarch. 

At the outset of his appeal to the public through the press he seemed 
disposed to make use of poetry rather than prose. Twenty titles are 
given in the chronological list published by the Cambridge Public Li- 
brary of publications in newspapers in the years 1846-1849 inclusive. 
Of these fifteen are sonnets, poems, or hymns. Thereafter the poem is 
the exception, but his " Outdoor Papers " are filled with the aroma of 
woods and the fragrance of flowers. The cadence of their sentences is 
so beautifully adjusted that they might almost pass for poems. He 
seldom ventured into the land of fiction, and once only tried his hand 
at a novel. A competent critic says that " his writings show a deep 
love of nature, art, and humanity, and are marked by vigor of thought, 
sincerity of feeling, and a grace and finish of style." 

In 1875 he published "Young Folks' History of the United States," 
which had a marvellous success in this country, new editions appearing 
from time to time thereafter, while in Europe the volume was trans- 
lated into the French, German, and Italian tongues. He also engaged 
in other historical work and published in 1885 a " Larger History of 
the United States "; in 1893 "English History for American Readers," 
in collaboration with Professor Edward Ohanning ; and in 1905 a " His- 
tory of the United States," in collaboration with Professor William 
McDonald, this last being practically an enlarged edition of his "Larger 
History of the United States." 

In Colonel Higginson's sketch of Theodore Parker's life he says, 
" There may be some whose fame is so ill established that one shrinks 
from speaking of them precisely as one saw them ; but this man's place 
is secure, and that friend best praises him who paints him just as he 
seemed." No better suggestion could be made to the biographer of 
Colonel Higginson than the words which he himself uses concerning 
the task set for the biographer of Theodore Parker. So far as the 
person engaged in the memoir of Colonel Higginson is concerned, he is 
relieved from the necessity of explanation or apology for Higginson's 
resistance to constituted authorities by the frankness of the Colonel 
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himself, who has revealed his entire career to the world with a sincerity 
which would permit one who differed from him as to the propriety of 
the methods of which he at times made use, to appropriate freely from 
the autobiographical writings which he has left behind him. To a 
great extent this is what I have done, thus trying to do justice to a 
friend whom I honored even when I did not agree with him. The 
story herein given of the career of this aggressive reformer, this out- 
spoken independent preacher, this courageous soldier and scholarly 
author, this useful citizen and brilliant man, is practically told in his 
own words. Should it seem that his social charms have been inad- 
equately developed and that there is no sufficient picture of the gentle 
urbanity of his later years, we must hope that this phase of the Col- 
onel's character will be more forcibly portrayed in the forthcoming life 
promised at the hand of Mrs. Higginson. 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 



